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of the world that were combined with the military talents of
Abercromby:1 But no one, who has perused the letters which
were pouring in from most parts of the country asking for mili-
tary protection, can doubt that Abercromby's policy was likely
to be far from popular, and in some of the worst districts the
scattered yeomanry appear to have been almost disarmed by
nocturnal parties.

Abercromby had another object before him, which brought
him speedily into conflict with the men who had the leading
influence in the Government of Ireland. It was to bring back
the army into the limits of legality, and to put a stop to the
scandalous outrages which were constantly occurring, if not
under the direct prompting, at least with the tacit connivance, of
Government officials. Almost immediately after his arrival in
Dublin, he issued an order reminding the officers that, though
they might sometimes be called upon tp aid the magistrates,
c they must not forget that they are only called upon to support
the laws of the land, and not to step beyond the bounds of them.
Any outrage or excess, therefore, on their partis highly culpable,
and they are strictly enjoined to observe the greatest modera-
tion and the strictest discipline when they are called upon to
execute this part of their duty.3 2

The outrages which took place were of different kinds. Many
were mere isolated acts of drunken or half-disciplined soldiers,
scattered in small parties among the peasantry, and had little or
no relation to politics. But a large class, of which the burning
of houses formed the most conspicuous example, were illegal
acts of violence deliberately carried out in places where murders
had been committed or where arms had been concealed, and de-
liberately screened by men in authority from the intervention of
the law courts. Against the whole of this system, Abercromby
resolutely set his face. In one case, when the sergeant of a
fencible regiment had been murdered, and when the usual
military excesses had followed, he wrote to Pelham: c It is
much to be regretted that the civil magistrate has not hitherto
discovered the murderer of the sergeant, and I still more lament
that no evidence has been brought forward sufficient to convict
the authors of the notorious acts of violence which have been in

1 Dunfermline's Abercromby, pp. 95, 96.             2 Ibid. p. 77.